CHAPTER II

IT was in 1886 that I first made my acquaintance with
one of those public schools with which I was to be
intimately associated for nearly half a century. I
shall have a good deal more to say about them, and
here will only draw attention to a fact which most
English people accept as normal, but which strikes
most foreigners as a paradox. It is that the English-
man, with comparatively few exceptions, has a very
real and deep affection for his school and a very
friendly feeling for at least some of his instructors.
Both sentiments may, no doubt, be mistaken, but the
point is that it is only among the English-speaking
peoples that any such sentiments are inspired, and
the fact has a very real significance.

In some cases the former sentiment not only
crystallizes round a place, but is partly inspired by
the beauty of its buildings, or its surroundings.
When I come to speak of Shrewsbury I shall have the
opportunity of quoting a tribute by a great master
of English prose to the Severn and all that it means
in a boy's life. At Marlborough there was much to
inspire the same feelings, though I cannot express
them so eloquently. The old Castle Inn, the centre
round which the school is built, is one of the best
examples of English domestic architecture at its best